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R.A.M. Club President, 1947-8 
| Dr. R. S. Thatcher | 


About 20 years ago, an Academy student, just appointed to the 
Organ Scholarship at Worcester College, Oxford, was delighted to 
receive the following post-card bearing the mystic initials S.M.: 
“ Hearty congrats. Many eminent musical gents have occupied 
the seat at Worcester.” That College indeed takes a quiet pride in 


the high tradition of its music, and among its “ musical gents ” 


you will find the names of Hadow, Colles, Buck, McKie, and—the 
subject of these few lines—of Dr. R. S. Thatcher. I think Dr. 
Thatcher was as happy in that delightful and unobtrusive College 


as was, later, the recipient of S:M.’s post-card. But then came the 


Four Years War to interrupt his chosen career, and Dr. Thatcher 
tutned aside to serve with great distinction in the Army. Returning 
to the scholastic world, he won equal distinction at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne; at Charterhouse; and finally at Harrow, where 
he succeeded Dr. Percy Buck (as he then was) in'1928. It can have 
been no easy task to leave the peace of Harrow in order to enter a 
new and more strenuous musical atmosphere in 1936, but those 
who were privileged to work with him at the B.B.C. in those days 
remember the quiet dignity with which Dr. Thatcher first explored 
this new world and then as quietly assumed its Direction. War 


. came again in 1939, and presently Dr. Thatcher joined his Depart- 


ment in Bristol, where they. were to experience the attentions of 


the Luftwaffe in 1940-41. On the morning after the first heavy 


raid, Dr. Thatcher waited at the door to greet each member of his 


. staff and to hear their experiences. To all he gave grave and sym- 


pathetic attention, and it was not until much later that it became 
known—almost by accident—that he and Mrs. Thatcher had not 
escaped their share of the night’s “*incidents.” 

And so, in 1942, to Bedford, where to the ever-increasing 
difficulties of his high office there was presently to be added the 
bitterness of personal bereavement. I think it was perhaps with 
some sense of relief that Dr. Thatcher laid down his heavy burden 


of. administrative responsibility: and returned to the Academic 
field—to the great advantage of our well-loved institution—in 1943. | 
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Now he has been welcomed to the office of President of the R.A.M. | 


Club. His wide and varied experience will be invaluable to the 
Club, and perhaps even more so will be his own peculiar gift of 
inspiring respect coupled with affection—for not always do these 
go hand in hand. | 


Of Mrs. Thatcher 1 would only say that those who have experi- 
enced her gracious charm and kindly wisdom are the richer for it, 
My personal wishes of health and happiness to Dr. and Mrs. 


Thatcher will, I know, be widely echoed. — 


Concerts 


CHAMBER CONCERT—November 6, 1947—Quartet in F for 
Two Violins, Viola and Cello, Ravel (William Armon, Kelly 
Isaacs, Cecil Shingles, Peter Halling); “ Frauen-Liebe und 
Leben ” Nos. 2, 4, 6, 7. Schumann (Elizabeth Hawes); Quartet 
in E flat for Two Violins, Viola and Cello, Dvorak (Eva Gruen- 
baum, Maureen Flinn, Mary Long, Elizabeth Hayden). 


CHAMBER CONCERT—December 1, 1947—Adagio and 
Rondo, for Celesta, Flute, Oboe, Viola and Cello, Mozart (Iris 
Dyer, Fritz Spiegl, Janet Craxton, Marjorie Lempfert, Pauline 
del Mar); Zwei Gesänge, Brahms (Jean Austin Dobson); Trio 
in E flat for Piano, Clarinet and Viola, Mozart (Yvonne Perry, 
Louis Leff, Kathleen Bartlett); Quintet for Clarinet, Two 
Violins, Viola and Cello, Gordon Jacob (Stanley Haddon, 
‘Maureen McKeown, Margaret Middleton, Shirley Pollard, 
Armorel Sterling-Hill). 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—December 5, 1947, conducted by 
Mr. CLARENCE, RAYBOULD. Overture “Leonora No. 2” 
Beethoven; “ REN Sinfonietta ” Theodore Holland conducted 

` by Mr. Ernest Reap; “ Ave Maria ” Bruch (Kathleen Barton); 


Rhapsody, Op. 43 for Piano and Orchestra, Rachmaninov. 


(Eleanor Pembridge); Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra, 
Mozart (Sydney Humphreys); Ballet Music—“ The Perfect 
Fool ” Holst. 


| SECOND ORCHESTRA— December 12, 1947, ‘conducted by 


Mr. ERNEST READ and members of the Conductors’ Class: 
Johann Tryggvason, Alan Jellen and Reginald Barr. Overture 
“ Prince Igor ” Borodin; Concerto in E flat (1st movt.) for Piano 
and Orchestra, Mozart (Joyce Rathbone) ; Symphony in B minor 
“ Unfinished ” Schubert; Recit and Air “.From the rage” 
(Julius Caesar) “‘ Hear me! ye winds ” (Scipio) Handel (George 
Delderfield); Suite “ The Gods go a-begging ” Handel- 
Beecham; Concerto in A (2nd movt.) for Clarinet and Orchestra, 
Mozart (Stanley Haddon); Three Bavarian Dances, Elgar. 


The Adam Carse Collection 
of Old Musical Wind Instruments 


This Collection of Instruments has been presented .to the 
L.C.C. Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, S.E.23, by Mr. Carse 
in memory of his son Edward Adam Peter Carse, who was killed 
in action in Germany on February 27, 1945. The opening cere- 
mony was performed in the presence of about 200 people by Sir 


Malcolm Sargent on October 29, 1947, when Mr. Carse spoke 


about the history of the collection. A temporary list (pending a 
full catalogue) has been published, in which are enumerated 
upwards of 320 instruments, classified into various groups with 


‚description, makers’ names, places and approximate dates of 


manufacture. 


In an interesting foreword of 2pp., summarizing the development 
of wind instruments over a period of 300 years, Mr. Carse says: 


The purpose and scope of the Collection is to demonstrate 
the gradual development of the wind instruments that are or 


have been used in orchestras and military bands during the last 


three centuries. It is therefore designed to show the main lines 
of progress rather than to present an assemblage of rarities or 
mere curiosities which, although often interesting enough in 

themselves, have taken no part in the evolution which has trans- 
formed the simple instruments of the later Middle Ages into 
the highly mechanised contrivances that they are to-day. 
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In order to emphasise this progressive growth, the instruments. 
are classified and arranged in groups according to type, and 
within each group, as far as possible, in chronological order. It 
is a musical rather than a scientific classification, and may be 
justified by the indisputable fact that it is to musicians and crafts- 
men, and not to scientists, that wind instruments owe their 


development and the part they have been enabled to take in the. 


evolution of musical art. Their acoustic and mechanical 
progress has been the work of generation after generation of 
players and makers who have always worked together for the 
same ends, the former making the demand, and the latter carry- 
ing it out; player and maker, indeed, were formerly often com- 
bined in the same person. 


Behind both, however, there Ds always been the continuous 
urge of the composers of music, whose demands for increased 
technical efficiency have ever been more and more exacting. 


After the opening ceremony, certain instruments were played 
and filmed, and appeared in the Paramount News Reel on Novem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14. | 
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REVIEW WEEK— Michaelmas Term, 1947 —Review week never 
fails to provide something for everyone and much for many; 
nor did the eminent lecturers disappoint those who, in past years, 
have become accustomed to the superlative standard set, both 
in interest and instruction. Opening with an Address by the 
Principal and a Chamber Concert on Dec. 1, there followed 
Some aspects of organ playing by DR. G. D. CUNNINGHAM and 
Art in everyday life by PHILIP James Esq. (Dec. 2); Temperament 
by L. S. LLoyp Esq. and a Piano Recital by Ross PRATT Esq.— 
Three Scarlatti Sonatas, Canzona Serenata, Medtner, and 


Variations on a Paganini Theme, Brahms (Dec. 3); The Composer 


and Society, by Dr. HUBERT CLIFFORD and The Orchestral 
Player by PAUL Bearn Esq. (Dec. 4). The Orchestral Rehearsal 
and Concert, conducted by CLARENCE RAYBOULD Esq. (Dec. 0 
concluded the week, 


ai In Memoriam 
Theodore Holland, O.B.E., F.R.A.M. 


Mr. Leslie Regan writes :— 


However the fortunes of the Royal Academy of Music may ive 
fluctuated during its 125 years of existence it seems always to have 
been wealthy in one respect; rich in personalities attracted to it or 
developed within its walls. 


During the last few years the toll of time has been heavy; 
Rowsby Woof, Arthur Catterall, Spencer Dyke, Charles Stainer 
and Elsie Horne will be seen no more, and now Theodore Holland 
has gone. He was teaching on Wednesday, October 29 and died 
that evening. So yet another of our great personalities has been 
taken from us. 


He was a true son of the R.A.M., which he first entered as a 
student in 1896, (largely on the advice of another great R.A.M. 
personality Edward German) and of which he was to become a 
Fellow, Professor and member of the Committee of Management. 


A catalogue of his many activities in the interest of others is 
bound to be incomplete—such as Chairman of Committee of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, Honorary Treasurer of the Musical 
‘Association, Member of the Council of I.S.M., Guild of Composers 
—because so many of his quiet and private kindnesses will never 
- come to light. Mention must, however, be made of the distin- 
guished manner in which he occupied the position of President of 
the R.A.M. Club, 1937-8 and also of the large amount of time he 
gave to the business of the Club. 


He was composing music up to the last year of his life and one 
cannot help feeling how sad it is that he did not receive more 
encouragement. . Possibly his urbane manner and distinctive 
appearance may (in the days when such things counted for more) 
have given the impression that he was less serious and expert than 
was the case. Given such encouragement he was capable of pro- 
ducing such fine music as Variations for Pianoforte, Cortége (for 
Cellos) Ellingham Marshes (Solo. Viola and Orchestra), Threnody 
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for. Solo Cello and Orchestra (the first performance of which he 
was unable to hear this year) and Spring Sinfonietta for Orchestra— 
all comparatively recent works which will stand the test he so often 
applied—they have character. | 


He was a most oil ER two reasons. In the first 
place because he was so expert at his own craft (and some others 
too; one of his water colours in Room 11 proves that, not to men- 
tion his caricatures) and in the second because he was such a grand 


character. He liked people and saw the best in them. He was a © 


great Club man and did not confine that friendly spirit of the 
Savage (or the Garrick) to its members only. He simply radiated 
friendliness. The only thing he could not tolerate was insincerity. 
He always had time to be helpful and to exchange a hey word 
with everybody he met. 


It is the contributions made by the great personalities of the 
past that have made the R.A.M. and given it a character of its own, 
so it is good to feel sure that the contribution of dear Theodore 
Holland will continue to be of service to the place he loved so much. 
Those of us who knew him will always remember him affection- 
ately : those who come after will still benefit although the source 
of the gift may not be known. 


` The following : “ An appreciation of a great teacher ” (desired 
. to be anonymous) comes from one of the late Mr. Holland’s pupils, 
“on behalf of all of us.” 


The sudden death de Theodore Holland on Wednesday, the 
29th of October, 1947 came as a grievous blow to all who knew 
him and particularly to those who had the honoured privilege of 
studying with him. A composer of distinction and a powerful 
influence behind the scenes in the musical life of this country, he 
may well be best remembered as a great teacher and as an enthusi- 
astic champion of young composers. Much of his time and energy 
were directed in their constant encouragement and practical 
assistance, and it is significant and appropriate that his last 
committee should have been concerned with chein to young 
composers. 
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What were the outstanding features of Theodore Holland’s 
teaching ? Ä 


Foremost in his mind was always the pupil’s individuality. He 


guided and directed the thought in the early stages of a student’s 
development—never influencing the idea itself —gradually with- 


drawing as the young composer advanced in freedom and express- 
` ion. He was convinced that individuality was the outcome of a 


gradual process of elimination; the ‘‘ pruning ” of those traits not 


truly the outcome of the composer’s personality. The constant 


practice of “ Technique ” in the shape of strict counterpoint and 
fugue was insisted upon, firmly but kindly, and with always that 
touch of whimsical humour that characterises so many of his 
works. He would argue that all the greatest figures from Palestrina 
to Hindemith had realised the necessity of such constant and 
Awe discipline and would quote Bach’s icy criticism of a pupil’s 
ugue : 


““ There are far too many notes, my boy, for your slender 
thought.” To which he would himself add: | 


“ When in doubt—pull out! ” 


` All this, of course, with Theodore Holland was a means to an 
end. It would be hard indeed to imagine anyone with so profound 
a knowledge of and love for the classics and yet so free and un- 
academic in outlook, All that seemed new and original—yes, even 
eccentric—would be encouraged. “ They will come to heel soon 
enough ” he would say. And here one may be permitted to quote 
his own unfortunate experience when— in his early student days— 
he confronted Frederick Corder with a certain work which he 
hoped might “make the Thames run backwards! ” Eying it 
grimly for some minutes, Corder, with great deliberation observed : 


“ Even Michael Angelo could draw a straight line! ” 


A. pretty discouraging reward for his labours*—and he was 


always careful to show greater finesse when dealing with his own 
pupils’ eccentricities. 


"M C: could, however, temper the wind to a shorn lamb, blending truth, 
wit and tact in a brief encouraging phrase. An early effort of mine evoked : 
Don’t be discouraged; Beethoven did things quite as bad as this!” (Ed.) 
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Great as a teacher, Theodore Holland was no less so as a 
personality. Behind an exterior of simplicity and humour (how 
he despised anything pompous or exaggerated!) glowed and intel- 
lect of power and imagination, coupled with a refinement of taste 
and backed by a life rich in experience. It is hard to realise that 
one so loved and respected by all who knew him is no longer with 

. Nevertheless, wherever there is an old pupil in the profession 
ا‎ there are many) his fine influence will continue. In years to 
come the name of Theodore Holland and the memory of that 
unique personality may well become something or a legend. 


= Elsie Horne, F.R.A.M. 
Mrs. Corder (Eleanor Rudall) writes :— 


“Elsie Horne entered the R.A.M. in 1894 and when I came in. 


September 1898 she was already one. of the most distinguished 
students. In 1896 she was appointed Sub-Professor. In 1897 she 
won the Thalberg Scholarship and the Sterndale Bennett Prize; 
in 1898, the Macfarren Gold Medal for the best girl pianist and in 
1899 the Louisa Hopkins and Agnes Zimmerman Prizes. At that 
time she and Claude Pollard were Walter Macfarren’s best pupils. 
I often saw her and she was always bright and friendly and kind in 
her appreciation of younger students” efforts. Of that I have a 
particularly grateful remembrance. She left in 1900 and for many 
years went about the country giving lecture-recitals and gaining a 
wide reputation. She married Mr. J. B. Whyte and for 37 years 
they were a most devoted couple. She composed songs and part 
songs and arranged works by Bach and Schubert for two piano- 
fortes. She was President of the Society of Women Musicians 
1932-34, a position she held with dignity and charm of manner and 


with great efficiency. Both there and as Fellow and Professor at 


the R.A.M. she was a friend of us all and 1 never heard her say 
an unkind word about anyone. We were all grieved when in July 
1946 she decided to retire, saying “ Iam tired.” Soon after that her 


long illness came upon her and she passed away on ينين‎ 30, | 


1947. 


An active, useful aber beautiful life. 
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Miss Susan Spain-Dunk (Mrs. Henry Gibson) writes :— 


It was a sad week for the R.A.M. to hear of the passing of two 
of its most loved Professors, Theodore Holland and Elsie Horne. 


I had known Elsie for a great many years; we had played together 
in Chamber Music at the enjoyable meetings in the house of the 


late Mr. W. W. Cobbett. 


She had a brilliant career as a pianist, being one of the first to 
perform the popular Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 at the Pro- 
menade Concerts and at many festivals. : 


But as a teacher of the pianoforte she will be best remembered, 
for she was one who realised what a tremendous influence the 
teacher can have on the pupil; it was not only a high standard of 
playing she strove to impart but also a high standard of living. This 
was stressed in some of her delightful lecture-recitals which she 
gave throughout the country. 


Her sweet and helpful influence will remain in the hearts of 
those who kriew her. Surely this is not to die, but to live. 


\ 


Charles Stainer, F.R.A.M. 
Entered as a Student, 1898 : Professor of Flute, 1928—1945 
October 14, 1947 


“ Sound the Flute! 
Now it’s mute.” (Blake) 


The idols of one's youth always figure larger than life. The 
young mind seizes on their characteristics and foibles and clothes 
them with a Dickensian exaggeration. With the passing of years 
too often the giants shrink to pygmies, but two of my idols still 
remain firmly fixed on their pedestals and retain the warm affection 
and admiration of mature reflection. 'The late Daniel Wood, 
(Flute professor, 1905-27) strict disciplinarian, his craft securely 
founded on the great traditions of the past, and Charles Stainer, 
alert and forward-looking—perhaps the first of the new school of 
flautists. 
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Charles Stainer’s interests were wide. Not only was he a virtuoso 
flautist but he published a treatise on the flute, composed numerous 
pieces, and his arrangements for Military Band showed a keen 
perception of the possibilities of the medium. He developed an 
extraordinary technique on the Bass Flute making that somewhat 


cumbersome instrument sparkle with unsuspected pyrotechnics. 


I, myself, shall remember with gratitude his essential kindliness 
and his sense of humour; the uncanny strength of his hands and 
his trick of shaking his head from side to side as though in doubt; 
his odd tastes ranging from a delicate draughtsmanship that 
decorated many a dull manuscript in the orchestral pit, to J evons 
on Logic. Charles Stainer has passed away but his memory 
remains. ; | | 
WILLIAM ALWYN. 


Sir Percy Carter Buck 
M.A., D.Mus., Hon. R.A.M. 


Sir Percy Buck, born in 1871, was educated at R.C.M. and at 


Worcester College, Oxford where he was Organ Scholar and later 
an Honorary Fellow. During his long career he occupied the 
positions of Organist at Wells and Bristol Cathedrals, Director of 
Music, Harrow School (1901-27), Professor of Music in Dublin 
University and King Edward Professor in London University 
(1925-37), Musical Adviser to the L.C.C. (1928-36) and Professor 
at the R.C.M. Among his many books, all displaying his lucid and 


logical thought, are those on Organ Playing, Acoustics, Psychology . 


for Musicians, Unfigured Harmony, Scope of Music, and articles in 
the Oxford History of Music. He was knighted in 1936. 


Miss KATHARINE GOODSON, the eminent pianist, is regrettably 
unable to fulfil her engagement at the Albert Hall on February 
1st.: On medical advice, following a taxi accident, she is obliged 
to rest for several weeks and undergo special treatment. 
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The Paris Conservatoire 
by Norman Demuth 


At the end of July my wife and 1 were engaged on some research 
work in Paris which took us to the Bibliotheque Nationale and the 


library of the Conservatoire. Although the institution was not. 


functioning as such, the Library was in full swing as it is “national” 
and therefore must be kept at the disposal of the public throughout 
the year. We were the only “ public ? most of the time. 


The Paris Conservatoire being not only one of the oldest teaching 
institutions in the world but the nursery of practically every French 
composer of note, is of particular interest to the musical visitor. 
Its Directors have included such names as Cherubini, Ambroise 
Thomas, Theodore Dubois and Gabriel Fauré, the present one 
being Claude Delvincourt. Amongst its students have been 
Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, Franck, Debussy, Ravel, and Honegger, 
to name but a few at random. It was founded in 1795 during the 
Revolution and from time to time various societies have established 


themselves in its midst. In 1828, on the 15th of February, there 


was authorised at the request of Cherubini and Habeneck, the 
formation of the Société des Concerts. The original authorisation 
emphasised that the concerts were to be given by past and present 
pupils of the Conservatoire, but in the case of necessity, the per- 
formers could be augmented by the professors. The original 
articles, signed by the Lord. Chamberlain to King Charles X, 
stipulated for six public concerts each year, which should com- 
mence at the latest on the first Sunday in March. In 1918 there was 
officially recognised the Association des Anciens Eleves du 


` Conservatoire Nationale de Musique et de Declamation, a similar 


society to our R.A.M. Club. For its objects it has the welfare of its 
members as well as its social side, a pension scheme for members 
over 65 years, and a benevolent section. Members must have been 


` students. for at least two years at the Conservatoire, and must have 


qualified either for a Conservatoire award or the Prix de Rome. 


The Library was founded in 1795. It now contains every pub- 


lished work by every French composer to date and many original- 


MSS of absorbing interest. Amongst these are Don Giovanni, the 
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Appassionata Sonata, Carmen, and Pelleas et Melisande, such inter- 
esting side-lines as César Franck’s Harmony and Counterpoint 
exercises, corrected by his professor Reicha, and Wagner’s “ hack ” 
arrangement of La Favorite. These MSS are available for anyone 
who wishes to see them, and it takes no longer to obtain the original 
MS of some pages of the ninth symphony than it does the latest 
published work, so perfectly regulated is the card-index system. 


A most interesting Museum includes a wonderful collection of 


ancient instruments, but just inside the entrance to the building 


there is a collection of string instruments from the earliest “ viol ” 


to a modern one. This is behind a glass front and we spent a most 


instructive time wondering exactly how the players coped with the 


. more ancient examples. 


As regards the curriculum, the professors, and the building, 
many interesting parallels can be found with the R.A.M. 


There are ninety professors, five for drama, seventy-nine for 
music, and six for extra-mural courses. The number of students is 
in the region of 900. Teaching is done in classes. A set of rules 
typed out on three folio sheets is displayed in the vestibule and 
these rules must be rigidly adhered to. As it is a national institution 
there seems to be no regular annual prospectus. It is a case of 
“ take it or leave it.” “ Join or stay away ” and “ M. Dupont ” 
must be content with that. However, your cher maitre was given a 
copy of a manifesto issued in 1930 and from this we can get a broad 
view. 


Admission is by examination and competition. In 1929 there 
were 1,042 candidates. The number of students in 1930 was 711, 
so that elimination is on a broad basis. That year there were 47 
dramatic declamation students, 177 for composition and theory, 
379 instrumentalists, 91 singers, 17 dancers. 654 were French and 


57 foreigners. These latter enjoy full privileges. Students go to 


whoever the Director sees fit and the list of professors is, again, on 
a typed sheet only. | | 

Great importance is laid on sight-singing and aural training. 
The course for this lasts three years; for most other subjects it is 


five years, with the exception of four years for harmony, counter- 
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point and singing, and three for preparatory instrumental classes 
and declamation. Each professor emphasises the aural training. A 
pupil of Marcel Ciampi told me that he expected her to sing at 
sight any inner part of any piano work which she happened to be 
studying. Singers and instrumentalists do their aural separately 
and the Director can excuse anyone from the classes if he thinks 
they are sufficiently advanced. 


Harmony is done in classes of twenty-two, eleven men and 
eleven women; counterpoint and fugue in classes of fifteen and the 
same number for composition. A certain standard in harmony has 
to be reached before attending for counterpoint and fugue. 
Composition classes are held twice a week; other subjects three 
times. Piano accompaniment includes playing from figured bass, 
accompanying a given song, reducing a full orchestra score for 
piano, and transposition and playing at sight. There are twelve 
students in each class. Organ and extemporisation include 
accompanying plain-chant, playing set works, improvising fugues 
and pieces in free style on given themes. There are twelve students 
in each class. Twelve students make up also the piano class, and 
the same applies to the other instruments. There are vocal and 
instrumental ensemble classes and the orchestra may be conducted 
by any pupil sufficiently advanced. There is also a useful percus- 
sion class subsidiary to the orchestra. 


Singing and lyric declamation are very prominent because there 
are so many openings for students in the Opéra and the Opera- 
Comique. For the first year students are restricted to vocal exercises 
but these may include Italian arias of the XVII century. Singers 
are also trained in the operatic roles which they are likely to be 
called upon to undertake. The drama section is also well-developed, 
again because of the opportunities offered at the Comédie-Francatse 
and the Odéon, as well as smaller theatres. Particularly useful is a 
record section which enables all singers to hear themselves as 


others hear them. The teaching rooms are all of a pattern. The 


students sit on wooden benches placed against the walls. The 
rooms are named after prominent ex-students such as the Salle 
Maurice Ravel, Salle Hector Berlioz. Two of them are equipped 
with small stages. 
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The climax of the Conservatoire course is the famous Prix de 
Rome which may be considered the equivalent of our Mendelssohn 
Scholarship. The candidates attend at Chateau Compiegne where 
they have to compose a “ lyrical’? cantata. The successful candid- 
ate then goes off to the Villa Medici for a period and is expected 
to send in a composition now and again to show progress. Although 
the Prix de Rome is generally despised, no successful candidate has 
ever been known to refuse it. i 


The foremost musicians of France take part in the usual examin- 
ations, the leading composers writing the sight-reading tests, 
Ravel wrote the first movement of the Piano Sonatina for this 
purpose. 


All the Directors have been composers rather than instrument- 
alists. During the war M. Delvincourt, the present Director, 
organised a highly skilled and exceedingly dangerous system of 
reinforcing the Maquis. The Germans allowed students of 
sufficient ability to go to the country to study. Each one chosen was 
supplied with false identification papers and told to report to the 
commandant of the particular Maquis. The false papers prevented 
reprisals being taken on the relatives of any who were unfortunate 
enough to be caught. The danger to the Director lay in the possi- 
ble true facts of the student being disclosed under torture. This 
torture happened very often but not once did the heroic victims 
give away the required information. Otherwise the Conservatoire 
and its people kept completely aloof from the invaders in spite of 
all the early enticements to collaboration which the Hun subtly put 
out. ; 


Lazare, is a plain, unprepossessing looking building. There is no 
“ Parsons ” in a smart reception desk and the concierge looks 
through a window and deals with things as best he can. There are 
two concert halls. The big one is a pretentious affair of some con- 
siderable elegance and comfortably appointed. A smaller one has 
the organ at one end. This is a three manual instrument presented 
in 1928 by Pierre Braunstein in memory of his son, a student, who 
was killed in 1914. It is electro-pneumatic by Cavaillé-Coll. 
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The building itself, in the Rue Madrid, not far from the Gare St 


Discipline is tight. Since the money is found by the French tax- 


payer, the government sees to it that none of it is wasted. The hours: 


are from 9 to 4. Any student absenting himself from a class with- 
out sufficient reason is considered as having resigned. Any student 
absenting himself from an examination or more than three times 


- from a class is told to go at once. There are three grades of: 


punishment. Reprimand; Exclusion from classes for a period not 
exceeding three months; and Dismissal. All reprimands are duly 
entered up in the reports and the “ next of kin notified at once.’ 
Exclusion from classes implies forfeiture of maintenance, and this 
is a serious matter in a country with a high cost of living. 


One other rule says that the mothers of the female students are. 
allowed in the classes only by special authority which can be 


revoked—if the mother proves troublesome! What the grounds 
for this revocation may be I could not find out, but my wife 
da that in due course we ‘might learn: when Jennifer is old 
enough . 


Professors are allowed to teach in their own way and no set text 
books or methods are enforced. There have been many rebels 
with ideas of their own, including Reicha, Franck, and Fauré, but 
it is considered a high honour to be on the staff of the Conservatoire 
and the students, no matter how they may speak of it, always in 
fact take a pride in the institution. The course is a completely 
full-time one. 


Drama 


Further to his visits to the same Group during the year, Dr. 
Masefield asked us to “ illustrate ” his lectures on story-telling, 
held at the County Hall, Westminster, by giving practical demon- 


strations of this ancient art. Dr. Masefield had consented to give 


these lectures, after repeated requests, for the benefit of L.C.C. 


teachers and others. "Those who were present either as performers 


or audience had the pleasure of listening to two most original and 
delightful lectures. We were greatly honoured to be asked to co- 
operate with the Poet Laureate, illustrating his points in a pro- 
gramme of varied story-telling, with musical accompaniment by 
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Barbara Lander. Miss Bruford herself spoke two of the famous 


, 


“ messenger ” speeches from Hippolytus of Euripides (translated 
by Gilbert Murray) and from Sophocles’ Electra nn by 


Masefield). 


Later in the term, a group of students gave a performance of : 
choral and solo verse-speaking in St. George’s Presbyterian 
Church, Willesden. It was, for some of us, the first performance 
of its kind and was therefore an excellent experience. 


No doubt the most exciting event ofthe term was Miss Bruford’s 
lecture tour in Malvern, since, happily for us, she took with her a 
group of students to demonstrate her methods of teaching. On- 
lookers watching us assemble at Paddington Station might well 
have thought us an.expedition to the North Pole! But the weather 
was kind and some of us took advantage of a free Sunday morning 
to pant our way up Malvern Beacon. ‘Teachers and producers 
present at these lectures were obviously most impressed by the 
glimpse of the instruction that is given in the Academy Drama 
Course. Barbara Lander, our indispensable pianist, accompanied 
us on this tour. 


M.D. 


In the New Year’s Honours List 


G.C.V. O. ——H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester, President of 
R.A.M. 


M.V.O.——W. N. McKie, M.A., D.MUS. (Oxon) HON. R.A.M. 


C.B.E.——R. J. Forbes, F.R.C.M., HON. R.A.M., Principal of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music. 


The Professorial Staff 


The following appointments, additional to those announced in 
our September issue, have been made.:— 


VIOLIN: Miss Marjorie Lavers, Miss Rosemary Rapaport; 


Harmony: Mr. Manuel Frenkel; Timpanr: Mr. Eric Pritchard. 
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Births 


ELLIorr—On June 14, 1947, to Beryl (Price) wife of N. John 
Elliott, a daughter—Rosalind Clare. 


DaTYNER—On August 6, 1947, at Ealing, to Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Datyner (Cherry re) a daughter—Carol Ingrid. 


Sımpson—On Goshen 8, 1947, to Lilian Maud (née Adams) 
wife of the Revd. John Richard Simpson—a second son. 


Marriages 


` 'TaLtati—Kuampatra—On April 26, 1947 in London, Shireen 
J. Talati to Burjor B. Khambatta. ( 


_ Dickson—PooLE—On August 8, 1947 in Edinburgh, Hester M. 
C. Dickson to Lawrence N. B. Poole. 


BowMaN—BRaADFIELD—On August 19, 1947 at St. Mary's 
Church, Warkworth, Ruth Mary Bowman to Ernest Bradfield. 


Dunninc—Lerrs—On January 12, 1948 Audrey Dunning to 
Ex F/O. Antony Te Letts, 


EA Sashes 


It would be greatly appreciated if ex-students, possessing 
Academy sashes, would kindly send them along to the R.A.M. for 
the use of present students. Many sashes have already been 
received, but the demand still greatly exceeds the supply. 


“ Don't, if you value your life and soul, make yourself dependent 
on music until you feel some ground under your feet.... The pro- 
fession is over-stocked with loafers and half-hearted saunterers; but 
a safe, steady, clever man is never at a discount when his qualities are 
once known .... think of nothing but your profession for the next 
ten years. That i is the only way to make a real success of it. 


(G. Bernard Shaw) . 
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-Farjeon, Mr. Harry 


A 
an 140: Setanta 


R.A.M. Club 
Founded in 1889 


For the promotion of friendly intercourse amongst 
past Students of the Royal Academy of Music 


President 
Dr. R. S. Thatcher 


Past President 
Mr. Sydney Robjohns 


Vice-Presidents 


Knott, Mr. Thomas B. 

Bax, Sir Arnold, D.MUS. Marchant, Sir onw, C.V.O., D.MUS. 
Clive, Lt. -General Sir G. Sidney McEwen, "Sir J. B., M.A., D: MUS., LL.D. 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Neilson- Terry, Madame Julia 

Craxton, Mr. Harold Read, Mr. Ernest 
Cunningham, Dr. G.D. Richards, Dr. H. W. 
Robjohns, Mr. Sydney 
Waley, Mr. Alfred J. 
Waller, Mr. Percy 


Austin, Mr. Frederic 


Goodson, Madame Katharine 
Hess, Dame Myra, D.B.E. 
Keel, Mr. Frederick 


Committee 


Craxton, Mr. Harold 1945-1948 Cole, Dr. William 1947-1950 
Isaacs, Mr. Harry - SS Copperwheat, Miss Winifred i} 
Jeynes, Mr. Alban jf Foggin, Mr. Myers 7 
Windsor, Miss Madeleine a _ Edwards, Mr. Robert O. 

Bruford, Miss Rose 1946-1949 Carnegie, Mr. Moir (Hon. Treasurer) 
Dalrymple, Miss Alison A Robjohns, Mr. Sydney (Asst. Hon. Treas.) 
Jackson, Mr. Frederic ,, Regan, Mr. Leslie (Hon. Secr.) 

Thiman, Dr. Eric H. ae 


Students’ Sub-Committee 
Cook, Miss Corona Stubbs, Mr. Graham 
Cutforth, Mr. David Veale, Miss Doris 
Flack, Miss Hazel . Wood, Mr. Robin 
Gruenbaum, Miss Eva ` Read, "Miss Jean ( (Hon Secs. of 
Kissner, Miss Mary Long, Mr. Noel < Students’ Sub- 
Shingles, Mr. Cecil L Committee) 


Hon. Trustees 


Lt.-General Sir G. Sidney Clive, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
‚Sir Stanley Marchant, C.V.O., M.A., D.MUS. Dr. H. W. Richards. 


Hon. Secretary 
Mr. Leslie Regan 


Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. Moir Carnegie 
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R.A.M. Club 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual Meeting this year was as usual rather sparsely 
attended and the business transacted with no waste of time. There 
is a balance on the right side—which is what interests most people 


. —and an increase of membership which is very gratifying. Mem- 


bers were pleased to hear that Sydney Robjohns is improving in 


health and they welcomed a personal message from him read by | 


Mrs. Robjohns, not only as an indication of his lively interest in 
the Club but because it commended to the Club his successor 
as President, Dr. R. S. Thatcher. The members showed very 
clearly how warmly they endorsed the nomination of the com- 
mittee. 


The meeting concluded with a vote .of thanks to the retiring 


` President and officers moved by Mr. T. B. Knott who has attended 


every annual general meeting of the Club—58 of them. His 
example may be commended to all members—town members at 
any rate. He spoke in felicitous terms and expressed particular 
pleasure at hearing how much interest was being shown by student 
members. That this resolution should be proposed by T.B.K. 


has now become a tradition. It was good to see him in such good 
form and as full of enthusiasm as ever for the Club. 1 


The attendance at the Social Meeting afterwards came near to 


record breaking— just over 700 members and visitors. The reason 


was that Dohnanyi was paying us another visit. This time he was 


not accompanied by his own orchestra as was the case in 1929, but 


the size of the audience showed that in himself he was a great 
attraction, and the enthusiastic applause at the end proved that our 
distinguished visitor had achieved what was expected of him. Dr. 
Thatcher in a very happy speech expressed the thanks ofthe Club, 
and the audience showed in no uncertain manner their endorse- 
ment of his of appreciation. Altogether it was a very happy 


evening. 
L.R. 


Annual Report, 1946-7 


The Committee has pleasure in ERES the Fifty-eighth 
Annual Report. 


The membership figures are : Town 415 وسور‎ 40), Country 
414 (increase 26), Students 496 (increase 105) and Overseas 74 
(decrease 1), a net increase of 170. 
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The attendances at Social Meetings have increased and we 
record our appreciation of the following distinguished artists who | 
have provided the programmes :—York Bowen, Frederick Grinke, 
Pierre Bernac, Francis Poulenc, Reginald Paul, Alfred. Cave, 
en Forbes, John Moore, Julia Boyce, Mary Linde and Eric 

reene 


` The Dinner at Grosvenor House on the 14th July last was a 
great success and was well attended. 


The Students” activities in the year have included two dances, 
two debates, a brain’s trust, socials and gramophone recitals and 
group discussions. There was an outing to Southend, arranged 
under the auspices of the Club. Unfortunately, attempts to 
arrange hockey matches in the winter failed through lack of sup- 
port, but there were some sports activities in the Summer Term. . 
In September last the first of a series of socials was held, which are 
to include debates, lectures and other similar activities. These 
events will be held at regular intervals in the future and will not be 


arranged ad hoc as in the past. 


It is with deep regret that the deaths of the following members 
are placed on record: George Dodds, Theodore Holland, Elsie | 
Horne, Blanche Leigh and Ernest Willmott (Academy H.L.R. for 
Gravesend). 


We wish to thank the following Hetê of the Committee who 
retire for their past help : Ethel Bilsland, Percival Driver, Peter 
Latham and. Wesley Roberts. 


The grateful thanks of the Club are offered to Sydney Robjohns 
for his splendid work as President and its best wishes for his 
speedy recovery to full health. Although he has been prevented 
from a full attendance at meetings and had to miss the Annual. 
Dinner, his interest in all the affairs of the Club has in no way 
slackened and all agree that as President he has been as successful 
as in all the other offices he has held. 


The Club is very happy to welcome Dr. Thatcher as his succes- 
sor. From his first arrival at the R.A.M. he has shown the keenest . 
interest in the Club, which is fortunate to have at its head a man 
of such wide experience and who radiates so much friendliness. 


Social Meeting, November 13 


A visit from one of the outstanding musicians of today is always 
an important event, and one to be remembered in the life of a 
student. 


It was therefore an honour and privilege to welcome that great 
artist, Composer, Conductor and Pianist, Dohnanyi to the Duke's 
Hall, “which was filled to overflowing for this memorable occasion. 
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After a masterly performance of Thirty-two Variations and 
Sonata in A flat major, Op. 110 by Beethoven, Dohnanyi delighted 
the audience by playing some of his own compositions: Six 
Pieces, Pastorale, and Capriccio in D minor. A generous encore 
was added, and finally his well known and captivating March on a 
Ground Bass. 


All present must have echoed the words of Dr. Thatcher, when 
he remarked that even the grand piano must be saying “ "Thank 
you, Dohnanyi, for all the splendid music you have given us 


to-night.” 
S.S-D. 


Notes about Members and Others 


(It would facilitate the compilation of this column were Members 
to send a note of past performances or engagements to the Editor. 
Address: 91 Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts.) 


Mr. Max PIRANI held, during last summer, a most successful 
school in the Rocky Mountains, Canada. He had a class of seventy 
students, seventeen of whom played at the final concert, many of 
them brilliant young players. . He and his wife (Leila Doubleday) 
also played all the Beethoven Violin and Piano Sonatas and the 
three by Brahms, none of which had ever been heard there before. 
They were much appreciated. 


Mr. SYDNEY BARLOW was appointed Director of Music at 
‘Loretto School last September, in succession to Mr. Stuart 
Duncan, He gave an organ recital in the school chapel on October 
26. 


Mr. BRYAN BALKWILL, who is on the staff of the New London 
Opera Company, made his debut as an operatic conductor on 
October 9, when he conducted a performance of Verdi's Rigoletto 
at the Cambridge Theatre, London. He has since conducted 
several performances for the Company. 


MR. JOHN BooTH has recently fulfilled adjudicating engagements 
at the Workington and Biackpool Festivals, taking vocal and choral 
classes. His Florian Lady Singers have given recitals at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church with Philip Hattey as soloist, Mayfield Institute, 
‘Putney and St. John’s Hill Methodist Church. 


Miss Rose SYMONDSON and Miss Ruth Fourmey, at their recital 


at Caxton Hall on June 2, included a first performance of Dorothy 
Howell’s Sonata for violin and piano. 
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` Miss MARJORIE Minois conducted a concert at South Wilts 
Gitar School for Girls on June 21 at which Miss Edna Moore 
ne rit orchestra. The dad ag included Echo Dong by Alec 
owley. 


Mr. MICHAEL Heap was vocal adjudicator for the musical 
festivals in the principal Canadian cities during 1947, also giving 
recitals in Toronto and London, Ontario. ` 


Miss Nord CLARKE, writing' from 5200111 tells: us how | 
much she appreciates the R. A.M. Magazine. She has included in | 


her broadcasts 4 Blackbird Singing and A Piper by Michael Head 
and The Feast of Lanterns, Bantock. She sends her best wishes to 
all at R.A.M. Miss Clarke is on the music staff of St. John's 
College, Houghton. 


Mrs. Mary PURCELL BLack’s Ladies ER Choir broadcast 
a programme from Douglas; I. 2 M. in the Home Service on 


September 10 last. 


Mr. RONALD SMITH ‘planes? Weber’s ‘Gincersstuohe for piano 
and orchestra at-the Ernest Read Orchestral Concerts for children 
at the Civic Hall, Croydon on October 11 and. again at Central Hall 
on October 25. Mr, Gareth Morris took part in a Bach Branden- 
8 Concerto and i in Saint-Saen’ s Tarantella for flute and clarinet. 


Mr. ERNEST READ, in addition to conducting the New London 
Orchestra on October 25, directed the programme Music of the 
Ballet on December 13. With the London Symphony Orchestra 
he gave another Children’s Concert at Central Hall on November 
22 at which Nona Liddell was soloist in Vaughan Williams's The 
Lark Ascending. About 2,000 children were present. 


Mr. BRIAN DUNN, now Head of the Theatre and Music Section 
of the Control Commission for Germany has an article in Hinrich- 
sen’s Musical Year Book, 1947/8 dealing with what is being done 
by his Section to further ‘study of British music in Germany. Miss 
Beatrice Boulter, one of his chief assistants, now helps to supervise 
the Hochschule für Musik in Cologne where a addition to R.A.M.) 


she at one time studied. 


Miss Naomi PApÉ, who = Academy H.L.R. in S. Africa and one 
of our most frequent and welcome correspondents, was in London 
during. last summer term and returned by air in July to act as 
Chairman for singing in the 1947 Licentiate Panel of Music 
Examiners appointed by the University of South Africa to tour the 
Union last August ana September. 
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In a letter to the Magazine she speaks of her enjoyable and 
exhilarating visits to the R.A.M., her admiration of Leonard 
Walker’s Thanksgiving Windows, her pleasure at meeting again 
members of the administrative and professorial staffs and of a 


round of over sixty concerts in eight weeks. She sends hearty 


greetings and best wishes for 1948 to all at the Academy. 


Miss OLIVE Groves recently gave a series of five recitals of 
English Songs in Holland—October 7, The Hague; 8, Amster- 
dam ; 9, Hilversum ; 10, Apeldoorn ; 13, Dordrecht. - 


Mr. NoRMAN DEMUTH sends us advance news of his book on 
Ravel and an Anthology of Musical Criticism which is shortly to be 


published. He is also at work on a book on César Franck and a 


three act opera of his on a French libretto has been accepted for 
production by the Belgian National Opera. 


Miss HELEN BARRETT took part in an “ Anthology of Music and 
Poetry ” at the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists’ Galleries on 
November 25. The programme included a Sonata for Oboe and 
Piano by Telemann, Trio in F for Oboe, Violin and Piano, Handel, 
and songs by Helen Barrett and Michael Head. 


Miss MARGARET WHITAKER included in her programme at 
Sunderland Pianoforte Society on June 11, Night Fancies, an 
Impromptu by B. J. Dale. On October 15, she gave alunch-hour 
recital at Leeds City Museum and on November 20, as guest 
artist, a recital at the Mayoress’s luncheon at Harrogate. 


New Publications 


“ Homage à Chopin” ( | 
‘“ Malvern Hills >” f (Augener) . 
“* Crepuscule ” l 


Russian Rhapsody > (Lengnick) 
Ballade (in the press) ka, 


Felix Swinstead 
| Felix.Swinstead 


5 Plaintive Tune ” 
“ Brownies’ March” >} (Chester) 
“ First Waltz ” - ) 


Felix Swinstead 


.“ Two’s Company ” 


Four easy Piano Duets (Augener) 


Ravel —Master Musicians Series (Dent 7/6) 1 
Albert Roussel—A Study 
(United Music Publishers 10 16) J 


Ivor R. Foster 


Norman Demuth 
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7 San RAE STR 


Cesar Franck (Dobson—in 1948) Norman Demuth 


“ We wait for Thy loving kindness, O God ” 


(Written for the marriage of H.R.H. The Princess 
Elizabeth and H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh in 
Westminster Abbey, November 20, 1947) (O.U.P.) 

William McKie 


Annual Subscriptions 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 
Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 
unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
delay. 


Notices 


1.—The R.A.M. Magazine is published three times a year and 
is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club. 


2.—Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3.—New Publications by members are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1. or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 
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